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EDITORIALS 


MORE —tThe letters and editorials appear- 
GRABBING ing in this column these past several 

weeks concerning “Pricing and 
Profits” have evoked considerable industry interest. 
If by chance they may serve to shed some light on the 
difficulties involved, then we may be forgiven for not 
changing the tune. 


An Indiana canner, a new correspondent in this 
series, tells us he was greatly impressed by the little 
gem “Quit Grabbing” reprinted from Grocer-Graphic” 
in our September 14 issue. He says “the article should 
be framed and put on the desk of every canned foods 
buyer in the country—and also on the desks of the 
guys who hire the buyers”. He cites a factual example 
of “grabbing” as follows: 


“Chain Store X had one of their most profitable years last year. 


“Chain Store X cancelled hundreds of cases of 303 tomato con- 
tracts because ‘tomatoes just didn’t move!!’ 


“At least eleven tomato canneries in Indiana did not open 
in the fall of 1959. 


“Meanwhile: 
Price of 303 Extra Retail 
Time Standard Tomatoes Price Percent 
FOB X’s Warehouse © _ Chain x Mark-up 
June ’58 $2.00 (toohigh) 2/39¢ 17% (fair 
enough) 

Sept. ’58 $1.65 (reasonable) 2/39¢ 42% (ugh) 

Nov. ’58 $1.50 (‘they just 2/39¢ 56% (tsk! tsk!) 
aren’t moving!’’) 

Jan. ’59 $1.40 (creditors are 2/39¢ 67% (terrible) 
squealing) 

July ’59 $1.30 (several canners 2/39¢ 80% (atrocious) 
have folded) 

Aug. ’59 Store X sends their new ‘contract’ (if you will 


pardon the expression), saying in case you sign 
UNDER NO CIRCUMSTANCES IS THIS 
MERCHANDISE TO BE SOLD WITHOUT 
FIRST NOTIFYING X Co.” 


Aug. 15, ’59Store X again—‘Please, cancel all unused mer- 
chandise on our 1958 contracts!’ 


Sept. 1, 59 Our broker: ‘If you don’t sell X at these prices 
they may take offense and mark you off their list’. 


Sept. 1,59 I walk into one of X’s retail stores and buy two 
cans of 303 extra Standard Tomatoes—Yep, 2 for 
39¢—No wonder Jimmy Roosevelt’s committee is 
interested!!! There are other rackets besides 
labor unions.” 
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“To auote your article ‘they are asking for it and better QUIT 
GRABBING’ ”. 


Very truly yours, 
An Independent Canner” 


This is seriously damaging evidence. This column 
is sorely tempted to name the chain and we refrain from 
doing so only because of a possibility that our canner 
correspondent may be traced. It will be interesting 
to see what the committee uncovers in San Francisco 
October 8 and 9 from leading chain store witnesses. 

But there’s another interesting side to this situation 
that provides further proof that it’s sometimes next 
to impossible for a canner to price at a profit. 


When the 1958 tomato pack was added to the July 1, 
1958 carryover, this was the situation: The East and 
South held a tomato supply 53 percent greater than a 
year earlier when tomato prices were profitable. The 
West Coast held 10 percent more, while the Midwest 
supply was approximately the same. Quite naturally, 
the Midwest (Indiana) felt that they could liquidate 
their holdings at a reasonable profit. Unlike our corre- 
spondent, most Indiana canners put a price of $1.55 
to $1.65 on extra standard 303’s and $1.35 to $1.40 on 
standards, and held that price all through the fall and 
early winter. Meanwhile California was coming into 
the Midwest market at prices ranging from -$1.40 to 
$1.50 on choice solid pack, while the Tri-States and 
the South laid standard tomatoes down in that area 
at from $1.20 to $1.25 (and all the way down to $1.15 
in April and May). Indiana canners generally, held 
stubbornly to profitable prices against this stiff com- 
petition until the end of January and early February, 
but in doing so they hardly moved a case (between No- 
vember 1 and February 1). Here are the shipping 
records : 


Period Mid-Atlantic Mid-West a. West Coast 
July 1 to Jan. 1 50 
Jan. 1 to Apr. 1 21 25 20 
April 1 to July 1 16 18.5 17 


It’s plain to see that most of the Indiana tomatoes 
sold this past season were at unprofiitable prices and 
that they were forced to carryover a large amount. 
Today’s prices are not calculated to help them recoup 
these losses. In this case, then, the Indiana canner was 
damned if he did, and damned if he didn’t. That kind of 
a dilemma could be solved, with benefit to all, with 
more understanding, cooperation, at the retail level. 
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INDUSTRY NOTES 


THREE TECHNICAL SESSIONS 
PLANNED FOR CONVENTION 


Three technical sessions will be held 
during the 1960 Canners Convention next 
January at Miami Beach, Florida, under 
the joint sponsorship of the NCA Re- 
search Laboratories and the Canning 
Machinery & Supplies Association. 

“Problems in Quality and Quality Con- 
trol of Foods” will be the theme of the 
first research breakfast on Tuesday, 
January 19. A well known home econo- 
mist who is thoroughly familiar with 
attitudes will disclose “What the Con- 
sumer Expects in the Quality of Canned 
Foods”. Three food technologists from 
the canning industry will discuss “Qual- 
ity Control Techniques.” A nationally 
recognized research worker in the field of 
radiology and biophysics will report on 
“Expanding the Utilization of Radioiso- 
topes and Nuclear Techniques in Food 
Technology and Processing.” 

A workshop of “Statistical Quality 
Control” will be held Tuesday afternoon. 
At this session, canners who would like 
to find out how “SQC” can help them 
have an opportunity to discuss their 
quality control problems with experts 
from industry and the NCA staff. 


The second research breakfast, on 
Wednesday, January 20, will be a 
“Canned Foods Problems Clinic’. This 
idea was tried for the first time at last 
year’s Convention and was considered 
highly successful. Members of the NCA 
Scientific Research Committees, as well 
as the technical staffs of can and glass 
companies, have been invited to submit 
lists of the questions they believe most 
suitable for discussion at the clinic. 
After the questions have been screened, 
a preliminary list will be sent to technical 
people in the industry who will be asked 
to indicate the ten subjects of most inter- 
est to them, or to suggest alternate ques- 
tions. The NCA staff will then deter- 
mine the questions of greatest interest, 
in order of their priority, and assign 
them to a panel of experts. Panel mem- 


bers will be drawn from the NCA staff 
and the staffs of suppliers. 


McLANE HEADS U.S.W.G.A. 


Drayton McLane, president, McLane 
Company, Cameron, Texas, a past presi- 
dent of the Texas Wholesale Grocers’ As- 
sociation, has been appointed chairman 
of the Board of Directors of the United 
States Wholesale Grocers’ Association, 
Inc. He fills the vacancy left by the re- 
cent death of William M. Armstrong of 
the Armstrong Grocery Company of 
Sharon, Pennsylvania. 

Mr. McLane is also chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the Board of 
Directors. 

Recently named coordinator of the 
Wholesale Grocers’ 1960 annual Conven- 
tion and Exposition sponsored by the 
United States Wholesale Grocers’ Asso- 
ciation and the Texas Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association, Mr. McLane will assist the 
general convention chairman and officers 
and committees of the two Associations 
in the development of one of the grocery 
trade’s most outstanding conventions. 

The convention is to be held in the 
Memorial Auditorium at Dallas, Texas 
beginning with a three-day Institutional 
Food Distributors’ Convention starting 
March 24, followed by the general Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Convention which opens 
March 27 and runs through March 30. 


CAN COMPANIES AND UNION 
EXTEND CURRENT CONTRACTS 


American and Continental Can com- 
panies and the United Steelworkers of 
America signed agreements on Septem- 
ber 30th to extend current contracts, 
which would have expired at midnight 


that night. The agreements assure the. 


continuation of operations under the 
terms of the present contract while nego- 
tiations between the parties continue. 
Under the extension agreement the con- 
tract is extended to a period 30 days 
following a settlement in the basic steel 
industry or until January 1, 1960, which- 
ever date occurs first. Either party may 


terminate the extension agreement by 
serving a 10 day notice on the other 
party on January Ist or on a date 30 days 
following a settlement in basic steel. 

Any economic benefits that may be 
agreed on during the extension period 
will be made retroactive to October 1, 
1959. 


DEATHS 

Dr. Oscar Brown Williams, 64, former 
member of the NCA Research Labora- 
tories staff, died September 23 in Dallas, 
Texas, after a brief illness. Dr. Williams, 
who began his career as a member of the 
faculty of the University of Texas, was 
in charge of bacteriological work at NCA 
from 1935 to 1941. He returned to the 
University of Texas to head the Depart- 
ment of Bacteriology. 


Fred G. Soxman, 84, Wisconsin sales 
representative for Continental Can Com- 
pany from November 1922 until his re- 
tirement at the end of 1949, passed away 
on September 28 at Lawrence, Kansas, 
following a second stroke. He had suf- 
fered a previous stroke about a year ago 
while in Tucson, Arizona, and had been 
hospitalized since that time. His wife, 
Jessie, survives. 


Professor Howard D. Brown, 69, long 
time canning industry stalwart at Ohio 
State University died unexpectedly in his 
sleep Tuesday night, September 29. Prior 
to coming to Ohio State, Professor Brown 
had been on the faculty of Purdue Uni- 
versity and the University of Illinois, and 
while at Purdue developed the famous 
Indiana-Baltimore tomato used exten- 
sively throughout the canning industry 
for many years. During his 28 year stay 
at Ohio State University he contributed 
immeasurably to the development of the 
canning industry in Ohio, working hand 
and glove with canners in that area. On 
his retirement in 1957 he became research 
coordinator of the International Potato 
Chip Institute, and he was secretary of 
the Growers Association of America. Re- 
cently he received the second Kelsey 
Award for his efforts to improve the 
vegetable growing industry. His wife 
survives. Fureral services were held on 
Saturday, October 3. 
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QUARTERMASTER MOBILE X-RAY — Canned and bottled 
foods will be inspected right in the case for swellers, and cracked 
or broken containers when the Army Quartermaster Corps puts 
its new experimental mobile x-ray subsistence inspection unit into 
operation. The inspection unit is designed for use in warehouses 
and can be easily towed up and down warehouse aisles to the 
stockpiles to be inspected. Inspections can also be made in the 
field if conditions require. 

This new unit was developed for the Army Quartermaster 
Corps under contract by the X-Ray Department of General 
Electric Company. Regular inspections are vital if the military 
is to be certain that its stocks of canned and package foods will 
be edible in the case of national emergency. 
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FROZEN FOODS 


FROZEN R.S.P. CHERRY PACK 


The 1959 pack of frozen R.S.P. cherries 
amounted to 104,692,911 pounds accord- 
ing to a survey by the National Asso- 
ciation of Frozen Food Packers. This is 
slightly more than 20 percent greater 
than last year’s production of 86.2 mil- 
lion pounds but is substantially less than 
the 1957 record of 130.6 million pounds. 


Production in the Midwest returned to 
something close to normal this year with 
a better than 70 percent increase over 
last year’s pack. This more than offsets 
a decline in Northeastern and Western 
production. 


Historical pattern was followed in 
that nearly 95 percent of the pack was 
in 30 pound tins. A sharp decline was 
noted in the usually modest retail pack— 
it amounted to only about one third of 
that of 1958. A significant increase was 
recorded of production going into barrels 
this year. 


U.S. PACK OF FROZEN RSP CHERRIES 
Year Pounds 
104,458,625 
99,281,673 
61,866,777 
1953 115,241,575 
86,695,315 
1956 .... 114,465,024 
1956 88,734,173 
1957 ... 130,571,133 
1958S 86,195,235 
1959* 104,692,911 


* Preliminary. 


FROZEN PEA PACK AT 
NEAR RECORD) 


Final tabulation of data obtained by a 
survey just concluded by NAFFP places 
the 1959 pack of frozen green peas at 
304,634,401 pounds. This is second only 
to the record production of 359.7 million 
pounds in 1956. 

However, August first stocks of 275 
million pounds are about in line with 
those of the preceding three years. The 
June first carryover of 84.5 million 


pounds was considerably below that of 
the past couple of years and results in 
a 389.2 million pound total supply of 
frozen green peas. This plus rate of 
movement in recent years, indicates a 
quite manageable market position. 
Production in the West of 231 million 
pounds represents a substantial increase 
over that of last year and more than off- 
set this year’s light production of 26.7 
million pounds in the Midwest. The pack 
in the East and South of 46.9 million 
pounds is regarded as near normal. 


The traditional pattern was generally 
observed in distribution of the pack by 
container size. The 10 ounce package 
continues to dominate the retail field. 
Large institutional and industrial sizes 
continue their trend toward concentra- 
tion in 50-55 and 60 pound containers. 
The 2% pound package remains popular 
as the small institutional container. 


Some of this 1959 frozen production 
will later be incorporated in such prod- 
ucts as peas and carrots and mixed 
vegetables. 


U.S. PACKS OF FROZEN GREEN PEAS 
Compiled by the National Association of Frozen 
Food Packers 


Year Pounds 
1942 59,077,163 
1943 70,310,152 
1944 79,152,398 
1945 103,833,553 
1946 140,602,919 
1947 131,785,783 
1948 118,976,557 
113,273,030 
1950 152,275,205 
1951 195,540,613 
1952 203,725,900 
1953 226,664,161 
1954 206,854,061 
1955 231,216,310 
1956 359,660,749 
1957 .... 295,822,789 
1958 251,934,260 
1959* 304,634,401 


* Preliminary. 


Brockway Glass Company—Frank W. 
Britt has been elected president of the 
Brockway subsidiary Demuth Glass 
Works, Parkersburg, West Virginia. F. 
B. Hess, Brockway president, has been 
elected chairman of the Demuth Board of 
Directors. 


RECORD FROZEN FOOD 
SHIPMENT TO EUROPE 


A Christmas shipment of 2,000 tons 
of frozen food sailed for Europe from 
the Port of Newark on September 26. 

One of the largest single shipments in 
the history of commercial frozen food 
exports, 700 tons of poultry made up 
the bulk of the cargo on the Swedish 
refrigerated ship Johann Gorthon, ac- 
cording to the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 


At a dock-side inspection, David L. 
Hume, Director of the Foreign Agricul- 
tural Service’s Dairy and Poultry Di-- 
vision, said the huge poultry shipment 
was inconceivable four years ago, when 
frozen American broilers were intro- 
duced abroad. 

According to Joseph O. Parker, Chair- 
man, International Trade Development 
Committee, the shipment is a milestone 
to expand markets. 


Five days were required to unload 50 
refrigerated trucks of poultry from 
major producing areas in Maryland, 
Delaware, Virginia, Georgia, Arkansas, 
and Alabama. 


The 700 tons, destined for sale at 
Christmas time, represents about 600,000 
chicken dinners for European families. 
Some 400 tons were purchased for dis- 
tribution in Switzerland by the Federa- 
tion of Migros Cooperatives, the largest 
chain of self-service stores in that 
country. 


Arnold K. Strasser, Migros buyer in 
New York, who helped pioneer frozen 
American poultry purchases, pointed out 
that Swiss consumers have widely ac- 
cepted the product. Although chicken is 
an economical food in this country, he 
said it represents a very good buy in 
Switzerland, in comparison with other 
meats. He added that poultry inspection 
and grading performed by the Depart- 
ment’s Agricultural Marketing Service, 
for wholesomeness and quality, helps 
further acceptance abroad. The 2,000 ton 
cargo, also included beef products. 


FROZEN VEGETABLES PACKAGED IN POLYETHYLENE— 
Green peas, cut corn, cut green beans, baby limas and mixed 
vegetables are now being sold in one and two pound easy-pouring, 
easy-storing polyethylene bags by East Coast Marketers, Inc., of 


Salisbury, Maryland. 


Because the vegetables are frozen before the packaging 
operation, they remain free flowing and enable the housewife to 
use any desired portion of the package without defrosting the 
complete contents. She can twist closed the partially used 
package and return it to her freezer to protect the fresh frozen 
flavor of the contents until she is ready to empty the package. 

The transparent flexible bags lend themselves to easy freezer 
stacking in the supermarkets and eye-appealing displays. 

The sharply printed polyethylene bags being used on East 
Coast’s Polly Handy brand frozen vegetables are fabricated from 
rollstock supplied by The Dobeckmun Company, A Division of 


The Dow Chemical Company. 
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SALES & PROMOTION 


C & T R CARTOON SERIES 


The first of a quarterly series of 
Ripley-style cartoons, stressing the im- 
portance and building the prestige of the 
canning industry, was released for Sep- 
tember distribution in the syndicated 
feature “In This World” by the National 
Canners Association. 


Authorized at the last meeting of the 
C & T R Committee, the first cartoon 
stressed the fact that canning is the 
marketing arm of agriculture. It also 
illustrates the scientific basis of canning, 
the annual per capita consumption of 
canned foods, and the canning industry 
innovation of baby foods. The syndicated 
feature, it is estimated, will reach a 
circulation of three-quarters of a million 
readers in over a thousand weekly news- 
papers. A second cartoon is scheduled 
for distribution in November. 


MYRNA LOY & POPPY CANNON 
PRAISE CANNED FOODS 


Movie actress Myrna Loy and cook- 
book author Poppy Cannon are the most 
recent celebrities to sound the praises 
of canned foods on the daily radio show 
“Celebrity Talk”. Conducted in the man- 
ner of an interview, the program con- 
ducted by Maggie MecNellis is part of the 
NCA Consumer Trade Relations activ- 
ities. The program is broadcast on some 
300 stations throughout the United 
States, Canada, and Mexico. Miss Cannon, 
whose revised edition of the well known 
“New Can Opener Cook Book” to be re- 
leased this fall, stated on the program 
that “with canned foods, the whole world 
becomes your garden”. Miss Loy con- 
fided that her favorite salad is small 
whole canned beets with sour cream. She 
also prefers canned peas to fresh ones, 
lacing them with lettuce and onion the 
French way. 


One of the tasty new applesauce 
recipes which will be shown in the open- 
ing commercial of Armstrong Circle 
Theatre over the CBS Television Net- 
work, October 28. 


ARMSTRONG BOOSTS 
APPLESAUCE 


A special fall promotion to help con- 
sumption of applesauce will be launched 
by the Armstrong Cork Company’s 
Packaging Materials Division on the 
opening commercial of Armstrong Circle 
Theatre over the CBS Television Net- 
work, October 28. 


This will be the third salute to the 
applesauce industry over the hour-long 
program of dramatic actual events 
sponsored by Armstrong on alternate 
Wednesdays at 10 p.m. EST. Armstrong 
Circle Theatre has an estimated audience 
of 20 million persons. 

In addition to the television commercial 
which will show a number of new tasty 
recpies involving applesauce, Armstrong 
also is publishing a brochure telling the 
food store buyer the facts about apple- 
sauce volume and profits, and demon- 
strating why food stores should stock 
and display applesauce effectively. 


PACKAGING FILM AVAILABLE 


A 16mm sound-slide color film titled 
“The Packaging Revolution” has been 
developed by the Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany’s Packaging Materials Division to 
show the startling changes in packaging 
since the end of World War II. 

The film, which runs about 12 minutes, 
is available through Armstrong District 
Offices or the General Office in Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania, to anyone interested in 
packaging, from designers to manu- 
facturers. 


It shows how packaging has been revo- 
lutionized from merely a container to a 
strong stimulant to impulse buying that 
in many cases spurs the purchase more 
than the product itself. 


With the advent of the super market 
and self-service stores, impulse buying 
became a key phrase and as competition 
increased, the importance of the display 
and the package increase too. These 
had to make the product stand out and 
compete for attention, as well as do the 
selling job vacated by the retail salesman. 


General Foods Cook Book — General 
Foods Corporation has entered the book 
field with the publication of its “General 
Foods Kitchen Cook Book” containing 
448 pages with 24 pages in full color, 
and many line drawings, with recipes pre- 
pared by some 130 women of the General 
Foods Kitchens—home economists, food 
technicians, professional writers, and 
home makers. The book is arranged by 
meal situation and is designed to help 
homemakers in the planning, prepara- 
tion, and serving of complete meals. 
There are more than 1,000 recipes, each 
tested and approved by the General 
Foods Ktichens. Published by Random 
House, the regular edition sells for $4.95 
and a deluxe edition for $7.50, which 
includes an attractive wrought iron com- 
bination wall-holder and counter-easel. 
Backed by heavy advertising, the book 
can be obtained from leading book and 
department stores. 
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POPCORN PROMOTION—Pat McCoy, 1959 Popcorn Princess, 
reminds grocers that popcorn is an impulse item that responds 
to mass display with sales increases of as much as 1300%. 
Prominent display of profitable popcorn, along with the use of 
the full color Morton Salt and Popcorn Institute point-of-sale 
materials pictured here, will be a retail feature during National 
Popcorn Week, October 25—November 1. 
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AGRICULTURE 


THREE NEW STRAWBERRIES 


Three strawberries developed in the 
fruit breeding program at Cornell’s New 
York State Experiment Station at Gen- 
eva were named and formally “intro- 
duced” to commercial and home fruit 
growers at the recent meeting of the New 
York State Fruit Testing Association. 


Fletcher, Frontenac, and Fulton are 
the names of the newcomers. 


All have shown sufficient promise dur- 
ing the several years they have been 
on trial at the Experiment Station and 
with growers to warrant making them 
available without restrictions, says Pro- 
fessor George L. Slate, Station small 
fruit specialist and originator of the new 
introductions. It is not possible to make 
a finel decision on the usefulness of these 
selections, he says, but they are offered 
for more extensive testing to find their 
place in the strawberry industry. 


The three introductions were formerly 
grown under breeding numbers which 
may be familiar to some growers. 


Fletcher (N. Y. 423), which ripens a 
few days after Sparkle, is recommended 
for commercial use for its productive- 
ness and vigor. Its dessert and freezing 
quality are also said to make it one of 
the best sorts for the home garden. 


Frontenac (N. Y. 96) is recommended 
for commercial trial for its late ripening, 
heavy cropping, firmness, and its good 
freezing quality, while Fulton (N. Y. 
233) is described as having unusual firm- 
ness but as not being as good a freezing 
type as the other two. 


Limited stocks of the three new straw- 
berries are vailable from the Fruit Test- 
ing Association which propagates and 
distributes the Station’s new introduc- 
tions. More detailed information about 
the new berries may also be obtained 
from the Association. 


DR. PEARSON JOINS SEED 
RESEARCH SPECIALISTS 


Dr. Oscar H. Pearson, vegetable seed 
hybridist and researcher noted for his 
work in breeding improved food plants, 
has joined the staff of Seed Research Spe- 
cialists, Inc., according to an announce- 
ment by Fred W. Rohnert, President. Dr. 
Pearson, as an associate director, will 
make his headquarters at the Research 
Farm and laboratories of the corporation 
at Hollister, California, and has been as- 
signed to projects involving vegetable 
seed, as part of the porgram now under 
way with the long established seed 
breeders who pooled their resources by 
incorporating under the name of Seed 
Research Specialists. 


The research staff of the organization, 
headed by Dr. Stuart Smith at Ames, 
Iowa, operates in widely separated sec- 
tions of the country. Dr. Smith and his 
assistants are specialists in the so-called 
heavy seed field, particularly sweet corn. 


Dr. Eugene Dew, a skilled geneticist, 
will assist Dr. Pearson in carrying on a 
program of hybrid vegetable seed breed- 
ing for Seed Research Specialists mem- 
bers. 


Bill Chaney is Director of Quality Con- 
trol. His duty is to see that every lot 
of seed sold by Seed Research Specialists 
meets the rigid quality standards which 
the firm has established. 


Western research headquarters are be- 
ing established on the 500 acre Rohnert 
Ranch at Hollister, California, with 
branches at Gridley and San Juan Cap- 
istrano, for special vegetable research 
work. 


It is in this section that Dr. Pearson 
will carry on most of his work. The 
newly appointed member of the staff was 
graduated from the New Hampshire Col- 
lege of Horticulture in 1923, and took 
his Masters degree at the University of 
New Hampshire, in Horticulture and 
Plant Chemistry. 


As part of the elaborate and wide- 
spread research and testing program by 


Seed Research Specialists, they maintain 
breeding staffs and trial grounds in the 
following locales: San Juan Capistrano, 
California, at the Clarence Brown Co., 
for tomato and pepper; Hollister, Cali- 
fornia, at the Waldo Rohnert Co., spe- 
cialists in row crop vegetables; Gridley, 
California, at Lawrence Robinson & Sons 
specializing in vine seeds; Ames, Iowa, 
headquarters of Sweet Corn Research, 
Inc., a breeder member, maintains a com- 
plete breeding and trial grounds devoted 
to the testing of seeds produced by the 
various specializing members of the 
corporation; Racine Wisconsin, small 
vegetable seeds for the Northern States 
area, where John Viets directs the opera- 
tions, for another breeder member, Wis- 
consin Cabbage Seed Co., specializing 
only in that vegetable, and Ontario, Ore- 
gon, for summer testing of sweet corn 
seeds and several other research projects 
for the corporation. 


KRAUT CABBAGE 


WISCONSIN, Sept. 29—Market cab- 
bage continues to advance with prices 
now up to $70.00 per ton in our territory. 
And on top of that, the shippers are 
taking kraut cabbage (ten pound heads) 
which we can not afford to buy at the 
above prices. 


Our anticipated pack this year against 
1958 will not go over 60 percent of last 
year, and the cabbage cost will increase 
at least 50 percent over what it was last 
year. 


We predict that within the very near 
future prices will be considerably higher 
than today’s list. This condition pre- 
vails not only in Wisconsin, but through- 
out Minnesota, Michigan, Indiana, Ohio 
and New York. 


Salada-Shirriff-Horsey has appointed 
Doyle Dane Barnbach of New York City 
advertising agency for all of the com- 
pany’s products. 


VACUUM HAM PRESS—New American Can Company press 
offers advantages of better-shaped hams and improved fill-in 
weight in the can, according to the company. 
move under a vacuumizing chamber (center) into which they are 
lifted and pressed into the can. A vacuum is drawn, removing 
the air from the can and cavities of the meat. While the chamber 
still is under vacuum, the ham is pressed into shape. Hams move 
off line at left to closing machine where can tops are vacuum 


sealed onto the bodies. 
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New 


Louis Ratzesberger, Jr., president of 
the Illinois Canning Company, Hoopeston, 
Illinois and 1953 president of the Na- 
tional Canners Association has been ap- 
pointed a member of the USDA’s Agri- 
cultural Research Policy Committee, 
representing the food processing indus- 
try. Established under the Research and 
Marketing Act of 1946, the committee is 
made up of persons outside USDA whose 
function it is to review research and 
marketing activities and to advise the 
Secretary of Agriculture on problems 
that need special attention. 


Georgia Canners Association will hold 
its Annual Meeting at the King & Prince 
Hotel, St. Simons Island, Georgia, No- 
vember 16, 17 and 18. In addition to im- 
portant business sessions, there will also 
be golfing, and the opportunity for some 
good fishing. 


Douglas W. Coulter, president of the 
Food Merchandisers of America, a di- 
vision of the United States Wholesale 
Grocers Association, has extended to all 
wholesalers, an invitation to attend one 
of two two-day regional conferences to 
be held immediately after Thanksgiving 
in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania and St. 
Louis, Missouri. Discussions at the Con- 
ference will center around FMA’s pro- 
gram to help wholesalers develop more 
progressive retail customers and to at- 
tract the independent supermarkets and 
some of the local chains and co-op 
groups, to use his warehouse as a major 
source of supply. 


Pennsylvania Canners Association will 
take as its theme “How to be a Better 
Salesman” for the 45th Annual Meeting 
to be held at the Yorktowne Hotel, York, 
Pennsylvania, on Monday, November 23. 
Two general sessions will be held, one in 
the morning beginning at 10 o’clock and 
an afternoon session at 2:30. The Asso- 
ciation will be host at a Hospitality Hour 
starting at 6 P.M. on Sunday evening, 
November 22. The PCA Board of Di- 
rectors will also meet on Sunday evening 
at 7 P.M. The banquet and entertainment, 
sponsored by the Get-Together Commit- 
tee of the Allied Industries, the social 
highlight of the meeting,. will be held 
on Monday evening, which will be pre- 
ceded by a Hospitality Hour. Those plan- 
ning to stay over night are requested to 
make their reservations direct with the 
Yorktowne Hotel. 


Kennett Canning Company, (Kennett 
Square, Pa.) has appointed Russell Pretz, 
1176 June Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri, 
regional sales manager for the area. The 
company is packing mushroom steak 
sauce as a new item this season. 


Ferry-Morse Seed Company—At the 
annual meeting of stockholders in De- 
troit September 22, Dexter Ferry was 
elected to the Board of Directors. Charles 
P. Morse was elected vice chairman of 
the Board suceeding Albert L. Hart, re- 
signed. H. Howard Sweet, controller, be- 
comes treasurer. All other officers and 
directors were reelected. 


Fire Prevention Week—National Fire 
Prevention Week has been set for Octo- 
ber 4-10. Canners Exchange Subscribers 
will soon receive a new self inspection 
report, which makes it easy to check up 
on the fire safety conditions of the plant 
and which, if used consistently, can do 
much to avoid a fire casualty. Subscribers 
are reminded that large, costly fires al- 
ways begin with small fires. 


Minute Maid Corporation has acquired 
all of the minority interest in Golden 
Citrus Juices, Inc. of Fullerton, . Cali- 
fornia. Details were not disclosed except 
that it involved an exchange of stock 
valued in excess of a half million dollars. 
Minute Maid has been a majority owner 
and major sales agent for Golden Citrus 
Juices for the past six years. Golden 
Citrus produces an extensive line of 
nationally distributed frozen  concen- 
trates, ades, and bases, under the “Real 
Gold” and “Tip Top” labels. Phillip S. 
Twombly continues as general manager, 
a post he has held since 1950. No per- 
sonnel changes are contemplated in the 
immediate future. 


E. W. Bliss Company has appointed 
Donald J. Lundstrom as assistant to the 
sales manager of the Container Machin- 
ery Division. Mr. Lundstrom joined Bliss 
in 1956 as a sales engineer and will con- 
tinue in this capacity in addition to his 
new responsibilities. He will headquarter 
at the company’s manufacturing plant 
in Hastings, Michigan. 
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Heads of the three glass firms whose corporate titles carry the 
name of Michael J. Owens, joined recently to commemorate the 
100th anniversary of the birth of the man whose inventions 
revolutionized the glass industry. 
Toledo, Ohio, were, from left, William E. Levis, director and 
former president and chairman of the board of Owens-Illinois 
Glass Company; John D. Biggers, chairman of the board of 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company; J. P. Levis, chairman of the 
board of Owens-Illinois, and Harold Boeschenstein, president of 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation. A glass plaque honoring 
Mike Owens was unveiled at the Libbey plant of Owens-Illinois, 
where Mr. Owens did the work on his first machine. Similar 
plaques were hung in 33 other O-I plants simultaneously. 


Present at ceremonies in 
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HOW TO SOLVE 
YOUR CAN DRYING 
PROBLEMS 


Although many plants have large in- 
vestments in high speed automated 
lines for the canning and bottling of 
beverages and foods, lack of effective 
equipment to ‘blow-off’ water is fre- 
quently responsible for lowered pro- 
duction rates. 


HERE’S WHAT HAPPENS 


Inadequate ‘blow-off’ power causes: 


(a) rusting of cans which can sub- 
sequently invite consumer re- 
jection. 


(b) dampening and weakening of 
cardboard cases and other ship- 
ping containers. 


(c) failure of electronic inspection 
apparatus. 


(d) improper marking and labeling. 


COMPRESSED AIR OR EVAPORA- 
TION CAN’T HANDLE THE JOB 


The use of compressed air for ‘blow- 
off’ is not only expensive but actu- 


Entry end of a typical Hoffman dryer fora 
400 can a minute line. Jets in the overhead 
nozzle fully dry tops of cans. 
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ally adds to the drying problem. De- 
spite the presence of filters and traps 
in the piping, oil is blown out with 
the air stream. In addition, high 
pressure reciprocating compressors 


are costly and demand considerable - 


maintenance. Drying by evaporation 
is not only ineffective, but time con- 
suming as well. 


AN EFFICIENT AS WELL AS 
INEXPENSIVE SYSTEM 


Drawing on its long experience as a 
supplier of continuous strip and 
sheet drying equipment to the metal 
and rubber industries — over 90% 
of the tin plate produced in the Free 
World is dryed by its continuous 
strip dryers at line speeds.as high 
as 3,000 FPM — the U. S. Hoffman 


’ Machinery Corp. has developed sys- 


tems for drying containers by air 
squeegee which are not only efficient 
but possess the twin virtues of low 
cost and trouble free operation. 


Exit end of a typical Hoffman dryer. Slot- 
ted side headers straddle conveyor line for 
complete drying of sides of containers. 


JET PROPELLED ‘BLOW-OFF’ 


Hoffman dryers remove moisture by 
air-squeegee, utilizing the energy of 
jets of high velocity air issuing from 
properly sized and shaped orifices. 
Air discharged from drying nozzles 
and headers is clean and dry — as 
free of contaminants as the air 
brought into the inlet of the blower 
itself. 


TROUBLE-FREE OPERATION 


Heart of a Hoffman can drying sys- 
tem is the rugged cast iron centrif- 
ugal blower built with bearings 
mounted in outboard housings. Dy- 
namically balanced shaft and im- 
peller assemblies insure quiet opera- 
tion and smooth performance. Hoff- 
man Blowers produce pressures up 
to 10 psig or vacuums up to 12” Hg 
with air volumes to 20,000 cfm. 


Cutaway view of Hoffman blower 


YOUR PLANT CAN BENEFIT 
PROFITS UP...COSTS DOWN 


Cost and quality conscious bottling 
and canning superintendents in the 
brewing, food, chemical and other 
industries depend on Hoffman sys- 
tems for economical and effective 
drying. For example, Pearl Brewing 
Co. of San Antonio first ordered a 
400 can a minute line dryer. It was 
so successful that a few months later 
the company purchased two addi- 
tional systems. 


To check on how you can achieve 
similar results on your canning or 
bottling lines, ask for a free engi- 
neering survey. Send now for free 
Bulletin AB 104. showing applica- 
tions fer your plant. 


Dept. BD 

U. S. Hoffman Machinery Corp. 
Air Appliance Division 

103 Fourth Avenue 

New York 3, New York 


INSIDE SCIENCE 


The Vital 


A Puzzling Medical Case. A sick, fretful baby lay on his back 
in a hospital crib recently, his legs extended and his knees 
slightly bent. He cried and tried to draw away from the examin- 
ing physician. The doctor studied the case carefully, noting the 
symptoms and investigating the history of the little patient. 
Then he made his diagnosis. The baby had scurvy. 


An Ancient Disease. To us scurvy is a remote disease. We 
know that years ago it attacked sailors and explorers living on 
monotonous diets of salt meat and hardtack. But it’s hard to 
believe that scurvy occurs even today in the United States. 
To be sure, there are few cases, but there should be none! 
Scurvy is a disease resulting from a deficiency in the diet; it 
is simply the lack of enough vitamin C. 


| — ~ == Scurvy was a disease of the Crusades. It 
traveled with Vasco de Gama around the 
Cape of Good Hope, killing two-thirds of 
his crew. It struck down a quarter of Car- 
tier’s men wintering in Canada in 1535. 
It occurred in famines and pestilences. 


Vitamin C Isolated. Long before vitamin C was known, man 
found certain fruits and vegetables helpful in preventing and 
treating scurvy. These had been a remedy for scurvy for about 
300 years when, in the first quarter of the Twentieth Century, 
researchers began to examine foods to discover the factor which 
made them antiscorbutic. 


Between 1918 and 1925, Zilva concentrated this antiscorbutic 
substance from lemons and Agopian isolated it in cabbage. 


Zilva’s work established the important => _ 
properties of the vitamin, its molecular ___ 
construction, and its activity as a “re- — 
ducing factor” — its ability to absorb 
oxygen. In 1928 Szent-Gyorgyi, after 
eight years of investigation, isolated 
a strong reducing compound from 
adrenal glands, oranges and cabbage, 
which he called “hexuronic acid.” 


In 1931 C. G. King established the chemical structure of vita- 
min C, thus opening the way to new and important findings. 
The following year various investigators identified the “reducing 
factor,” “hexuronic acid” and vitamin C as the same compound. 


Nature’s Vitamin Duplicated. Soon after the vitamin had been 
isolated and its chemical structure understood, it was synthe- 
sized by Reichstein and his fellow workers in Switzerland. 
Almost simultaneously in Great Britain, Haworth and _ his 
associates achieved the same results. The year was 1933. 


The synthesis of vitamin C led to pilot plant and then to com- 
mercial production, making it available at lower costs than if 
it had been extracted from natural sources. In fact, the Reich- 
Stein synthesis is the basis for weekly production by the tons 
by the firm of Hoffmann-La Roche, the world’s largest producer 
of vitamin C. This commercial production of vitamin C has had 
incalculable value to the health of people all over the world. 


Advertiseme 


To The Moon And Back. In the United = 
States today, the average weekly pro- 
duction of man-made vitamin C now 
approaches 40 tons — the amount con- 
tained in approximately three-quar- 
ters of a billion average oranges. 


A graphic way to illustrate the huge 
annual production is to show the 
equivalent in oranges. Laid side by 
side, these oranges would reach over two million miles, or m 0 
than four round trips to the moon. The weekly production alo D 
expressed as oranges, would circle the world at the equator o; 
one and one-half times. 


Synthesis on such a gigantic scale has led to economical 
Because of this and its proven value to health, vitamin C 
an increasingly widespread use in food and pharmaceuti 
products. There is no substitute for Vitamin C! 


A Little Goes A Long Way. One kilogram (2.2 pounds) of pg, 
vitamin C will supply 13,333 people for one day with 
amount recommended (75 milligrams) for daily intake by 
National Research Council. Or it will supply 92 people for 
year with the adult Minimum Daily Requirement (30 mi 
grams) set by the U. S. Food and Drug Administration. 


Names. The designation, vitamin C, is used interchangea\ 
with ascorbic acid. “Ascorbic” is a relatively new word in 
language. It was devised by Szent-Gyorgyi and Haworth, 
1933 from antiscorbutic. 


st: = 


Among chemists and nutritionists, vitamin C is known 
l-ascorbic acid. The formula is Cg,HgO,, which means that it 
composed of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen. 


Physical Characteristics. /-Ascorbi¢ acid is a white crystahy 
compound with a slightly acidic taste. It is readily soluble 
water, alcohol, glycerin and propylene glycol, and insoluble 
oils, fats, ether, benzene or chloroform. 


Since it is able to “attach” itself to oxygen it is one of o 
most important antioxidants for certain foods that havej, 
tendency to discolor and lose their natural flavor. 


The designation “U. S. P.” used with J-ascorbic acid indicat}. 


that the product conforms to the stringent specifications of " 
United States Pharmacopeia. These initials stand for top quali ™ 


Vitamin C made by the Roche process is chemically and be 
logically identical with nature’s own product. 
\ 
How Vitamin C Helps Our Health. Vitamin C is a vital s 
stance; we cannot live without it. Not only does it prevent 
cure scurvy, but it is essential for maintaining healthy bo! 
tissue, and for forming collagen, an important protein fou} 
in our skin, tendons, bones, cartilage and connective tics 
Vitamin C is needed for the healthy functioning of the vessf 
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Expanded Version 


(l-Ascorbic Acid) 


ihrough which our body fluids flow. It also promotes healing 
of wounds and fractures. It is believed to be essential for tissue 
‘|respiration, the continual action of the cells as they burn food 
amaterials to provide heat and energy for the body. 


ur Daily Requirements. Even though ascorbic acid is found 
n all body tissues and fluids, it will be rapidly exhausted if 
we do not replenish our supplies each day. ~ 


e Food and Drug Administration of the U. S. Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare has established a Minimum 
Daily Requirement for adults of 30 milligrams. This is just 
1ough to prevent recognizable signs of vitamin C deficiency. 


‘he Food & Nutrition Board, National Research Council, rec- 
mmends in its 1958 publication #589, these daily dietary 
llowances which are well above the F. & D. A. minimum: 


for Daily Vitamin C Intake 
Ascorbic Acid (milligrams) 


Men, all ages 75 = Children, age 4-6............00. 50 
Women, all ages................ 70 = Children, age 60 
1 Women, pregnant Children, age 10-12............ 75 
(Second half) .............. 100 Boys, age 90 
Women, lactating .............. 150 Boys, age 100 
Infants, to one year............ 30 Girls, age 80 
Children, age 1-3................ 35 Girls, age 80 


Use in Medicine. For some conditions, ascorbic acid is a neces- 
ity; for others, it is a help in restoring the body to normal. It 
¥ obvious that vitamin C is the cure for scurvy. Medical sci- 
nce has also found it to be helpful in the treatment of burns, 
in the repair of fractures, in high fever, in shock, in surgery 
ind in exposure to extreme temperatures. 


Of special importance is the use of 
ascorbic acid by pregnant and lac- 
tating patients. The physician must 
see that the infant receives his share 
of the essential vitamin, and that the 
mother’s supply is not depleted. 


Pharmaceutical manufacturers prepare 
many forms and potencies of vitamin 
C for the physician to prescribe. 


2Which Foods Are Best? Vitamin C is present in many foods. 
iirus fruits — oranges, lemons, grapefruit, etc.— are gen- 

tally good sources. Other fruit, certain green vegetables, 
“Pomatoes and potatoes are also sources of the vitamin. There 
prc wide differences, however, between foods and even between 
"ia cieties of the same food. The differences among commercially 

suiined juices are graphically shown in the following table com- 
Piled by the U. S. Department of Agriculture: 


Juice Minimum Maximum 
mg. ascorbic acid/100 Gm. juice 
Apple 0.2 3.6 
' Grape 0 47 
Grapefruit 10.0 49.0 
Orange 9.7 70.0 
; Pineapple 5.4 18.0 
if Tomato 2.5 32.0 
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A Public Health Problem. It’s an ironic situation that Ameri- 
cans, who have a plentiful and varied diet available to them, 
have been found by responsible researchers to have subclinical 
and recognizable vitamin C deficiencies. 


The public relies on processed juices to supply a large part of 
its daily vitamin C requirement. All unknowing, it often fails 
to receive even a token amount because of the variations shown. 


For these reasons — widespread deficiencies and inadequate in- 
take —it is desirable to standardize the vitamin C content of 
processed fruit and vegetable juices at levels 

which will guarantee a significant amount —__ 
of the vitamin per each serving of juice. 
Diet experts believe that such standardiza- 
tion is in the public interest. It may be 
achieved by the simple addition of pure, 
crystalline vitamin C. The Canadian gov- 
ernment has recognized the value of this 
idea and has set a standard which all 
“vitaminizeq” apple juice must meet. 


Saved: Natural Color and Flavor. Many delicious fruits which 
are quick frozen lose their natural color and delicate flavor 
during thawing. By adding pure J-ascorbic acid to these before 
freezing, processors can protect the natural color and flavor 
during thawing and for some time after. The ascorbic acid 
acts as an antioxidant; it “takes up” the oxygen in the air 
before that oxygen can trigger the reactions which cause the 
undesirable changes. 


Vitamin C has been used for more than 15 years as the pre- 
ferred antioxidant in frozen peaches, apricots, apples, berries, 
bananas, pears, pineapple, fruit purees and fruit cocktail. It 
has been used also in canned fruit and fruit juices, sauerkraut, 
pickles, beer, cured meats, milk, and mushrooms. 


Homemakers seeking variety in the fruit and fruit juices served 
to their families will be influenced to buy the product to which 
sufficient /-ascorbic acid has been added to allow a label claim. 
When a nutritive claim is made for a food, a declaration must 
appear on the label. One form reads: 


“One four-ounce portion provides 100% of the 
minimum daily adult requirement of vitamin C.” 


Processors using the twin benefits of /-ascorbic acid — nutri- 
tive value and antioxidant effect — are delivering more attrac- 
tive, more palatable, more popular, and more valuable foods. 


Yours For the Asking. Summarizing our present knowledge of this vitamin, 
this article is one of a series published by the Vitamin Division of Hoffmann- 
La Roche Inc. Reprints of this, and all others in the series, are available 
without charge. Reasonable quantities will be available to those in education 
who wish to use the material in their teaching. Send your request to Vitamin 
Division, Hoffmann-La Roche Inc., Roche Park, Nutley 10, New Jersey; 
in Canada to Hoffmann-La Roche Ltd., 1956 Bourdon Street, St. Laurent, 
Montreal 9, P.Q. 
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Replacement Buying Continues—Confidence 

Lacking — Government Buying May Help 

Tomatoes—Some Interest In Beans—Look- 

ing For ‘“‘Buys’”’ In Corn — Taking Other 

Vegetables Only As Needed—Nothing New 
In Fruits — Fish Unchanged. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, October 2, 1959 


THE SITUATION—Small-lot replace- 
ment buying has continued the order of 
the day insofar as canned foods buyers 
here are concerned, and the week was 
devoid of outstanding new developments. 
Buyers are extremely price-conscious and 
are underbidding the market more often 
than not when coming in for supplies. 


THE OUTLOOK—Trade confidence in 
the economic situation has been shaken 
by a number of developments, not the 
least of which is the increasingly tight 
money situation, the recent sharp set- 
back in securities markets, and the strike 
situation in many parts of the country. 
Until confidence is restored, and operat- 
ing capital more easy to come by, it is 
expected that distributors will remain 
ultra-conservative in their inventory poli- 
cies on all grocery products, including 
canned foods. This means that canners, 
who likewise must pay the high going 
rate for money, will be called upon to 
finance the carrying of 1959 packs for 
a longer period than many had antici- 
pated. 


TOMATOES—With the tomato pack 
over in the Tri-States and the supply on 
hand substantially less than a year ago, 
buyers nevertheless are remaining out 
of the market for supplies in any substan- 
tial volume. The current minimum levels 
of 90 cents for standard 1s, $1.15 for 
303’s, and $2.00 for 2%s should bring out 
considerable more demand than has been 
witnessed in recent weeks, many traders 
feel. Meanwhile, it is expected in some 
quarters that government buying of 
tomatoes for the school lunch program 
may furnish the spark to touch off an 
upswing in cannery quotations. 


BEANS — With current indication 
pointing a short fall pack of green beans 
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in the tri-states, distributors are showing 
a little more interest in offerings, which 
find standard round pod cut green 303s at 
$1.15 and short cuts at $1.00, with extra 
standards at $1.20 and fancy four-sieve 
cut bringing $1.30. Fancy French style 
are generally held at $1.45 at canneries. 


CORN—Distributors are looking for 
“buys” in new pack corn, but meanwhile 
have not been active on the buying side 
after the brief flurry of prompt ship- 
ment business from the early pack. Cur- 
rent offerings find standard crushed 
golden 303s offering at $1.10 bottom, 
with extra standards at $1.20 and fancy 
at $1.30. On wholegrain, standards are 
quoted at $1.10 upwards, with extra 
standards at $1.25 and fancy at $1.35. 
Fancy white shoepeg 303s are firm at 
$1.45, with extra standards at $1.30. 


OTHER VEGETABLES — Buyers are 
coming into the market for peas only as 
needed, and quotations are without 
change. . . . New pack southern sweet 
potatoes are attracting a little interest, 
with fancy whole 303s in syrup quoted at 
$1.25, and fancy 3 squat tins, whole in 
syrup, at $2.15 on 10s, faney whole in 
syrup are reported available at $8.25, 
with solid pack mashed 10s at $7.25, all 
f.o.b. canneries. . . . Inquiry for spinach 
is reported picking up a little, although 
large-lot trading is still conspicuous by 
its absence. 


GIMMICKS — The “deals” which so 
plagued the market for both canned and 
frozen foods a year ago are still with us. 
A major national canner, seeking to 
widen his penetration into the New York 
marketing area, this week came out with 
a deal on 29-0z. cans of pineapple-orange 
and orange-apricot juice, involving two 
cases free with each ten cases ordered, 
the buyer paying the freight for the 
“free goods.” 


CANNERS AND BROKERS—You 
can greatly assist us in keeping our 
“Canned Food Prices” page correct 
if you will put us on your mailing 
list to receive your price quotations 
as issued. THE CANNING TRADE, 
20 S. Gay Street, Baltimore 2, 
Maryland. 
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CRANBERRIES LATE — Buyers are 
pressing canners for quick deliveries of 
new pack cranberry sauce in an effort to 
build up supplies for fall and holiday 
needs. The pack is late in both Massa- 
chusetts and New Jersey, owing to un- 
favorable growing weather. Current 
offerings find fancy strained held at 
$1.65 on 300s and $10.50 on 10s, with 
whole at $1.70 and $11, respectively, 
f.o.b. canneries. 


FRUITS—Nothing new has developed 
in the fruit situation on the West Coast, 
and prices are unchanged. Buyers in the 
East are interested in the Congressional 
probe of the operations of California 
buying offices of major chains and other 
distributors and are speculating upon 
what impact, if any, this unfolding in- 
vestigation may have on canner pricing 
policies. ... Meanwhile, buyers are close- 
ly following reports of export buying of 
new pack peaches, apricots, and other 
West Coast fruits because of the influ- 
ence of the widening foreign markets for 
U.S. packs on the price structure... . 
Nothing new developed during the week 
with respect to Florida canned citrus; 
demand remained slow and prices un- 
changed. 


SARDINES—New buying in sardines 
has tapered off somewhat, but Maine can- 
ners find themselves in a relatively favor- 
able statistical position as a result of 
a backward season, and are holding the 
market firmly at $8.50 per case for key- 
less quarters, f.o.b. ~ 


SALMON — Chains and wholesalers 
have made minimum commitments on 
new pack salmon needed for their private 
label operations but beyond this have 
not shown much inclination to stock 
ahead of nearby requirements. Mean- 
while, the market on the Coast remains 
firm on all grades. 


TUNA—New business in both domestic 
and imported tuna is somewhat on the 
slow side, with distributors more _ in- 
clined to chew up existing inventories 
than to accumulate additional holdings at 
this season of the year. No developments 
were reported price-wise. 

The Association of Institutional Distri- 
butors will hold its 1960 convention at the 
Riviera Hotel, Las Vegas, January 25 to 
27 instead of February 1 to 3 as pre- 
viously announced. 
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CHICAGO MARKET 


Routine Buying — Interest In Fall Items — 
Lower Grades Of Corn Moving—Shipping 
New Pumpkin — Cranberry Deals—Toma- 


toes Show Improvement — Beans Looking 
Up — Filling The Citrus Holes — Cocktail 
Selling. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, September 30, 1959 


THE SITUATION—There is very little 
change in the routine situation that has 
existed here the past few weeks as dis- 
tributors still seem determined to buy as 
needed under current circumstances. They 
are being very tight in regards to citrus 
purchases as the new pack will get under 
way in October and everyone is expecting 
sharply lower prices on orange juice. 
The thinking will change in the case of 
cocktail, however, as prices are going 
up and the industry is giving distributors 
an opportunity to back in at present 
prices and they never pass up an oppor- 
tunity of this kind. West Coast canners 
have also indicated higher prices on 
black sweet cherries due to a smaller 
pack and less competition from Michigan 
sources. It’s a minor item but at least 
it will get the trade to thinking about 
forward buying which is something dif- 


ferent these days. The trade are showing 
considerable interest in the new packs 
of cranberry sauce, sweet potatoes and 
pumpkin as the heavy consuming season 
is now just ahead. In their opinion, 
prices are reasonable and they are look- 
ing forward to excellent sales during the 
next few months. 


The local tomato pack is slowly grind- 
ing to a halt and the end will find can- 
ners with about the same outlook on life 
as the San Francisco Giants. The pack 
was not a good one and prices are de- 
pressed to a point where everyone in- 
volved wonders if it is all worth while. 
The pumpkin pack is now in full swing 
but reports vary considerably in regards 
to final production figures. Cabbage for 
kraut is being harvested and canners 
are having problems as the crop just isn’t 
what it should be. The beet and carrot 
packs complete the local canning picture 
and it looks like these two are coming 
along in normal fashion although Wiscon- 
sin canners are complaining about too 
many large beets. 


CORN—Lower grades of corn are sell- 
ing very well at the moment as prices 
are down to a point where distributors 
can feature 303 tins at really attractive 
levels. Standard cream style is going at 
$1.00 with extra standard at $1.10 and 
fancy at $1.25 to $1.35 and there is less 
available at the lower figure all the time. 


Extra standard whole kernel is offered 
at $1.20 with fancy at $1.35. The stock 
position of fancy grade justifies higher 
prices but so far the industry hasn’t 
been able to make the move, probably 
because of the abundance of lower 
grades. 


PUMPKIN—Local canners are now 
shipping new pack pumpkin and the 
pack came none too soon insofar as 
institutional buyers are concerned. 
Pumpkin in #10 tins has been non- 
existant for quite some time and first 
shipments will fill a big hole. Most can- 
ners now quoting list fancy 303s at $1.05. 
to $1.10, 2%s at $1.55 to $1.57% with 
tens at no less than $5.50. 


CRANBERRY SAUCE — There are 
plenty of fresh cranberries to process 
this year and competition for available 
business has been extremely keen. All 
kinds of deals have been offered the past 
thirty days and list prices don’t mean 
too much as a result. Fancy tens are 
usually quoted at $10.50 but one pound 
tins are available all the way from $1.65 
to $1.75. In any event, current prices on 
the retail size are such that the house- 
wife will buy the item at 15¢ or less 
during the height of the season. 


TOMATOES — Tomatoes are selling 
much better simply because many buyers 
feel prices are on the bottom and now 
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HAND SUGAR 


REFRACTOMETER 


A small, compact, handy instrument of great accuracy. 


Two models available; one with measuring range of 0 —50%, the other 
of 0— 85% dry substance (two scales: 0—50% and 50—854). 
Measurements can be carried out by transmitted or reflected light. 
Built-in thermometer 10 — 40° 

Illuminating prism easily detached for cleaning. 


485 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


Free detailed literature sent on request 


COMPLETE 
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MARKET NEWS 


is the time to buy. However, canners 
so far have not been able to make that 
theory a fact. They are unhappy with 
the overall quality of the pack which was 
adversely effected by the hot and dry 
summer. Fancy whole tomatoes are 
easily bringing $2.10 for 303s and $3.15 
for 2% but standard 303s are no better 
than $1.20 and 2%s are offered at $2.15. 
Extra standards are as low as $1.25 and 
$2.30 but the average buyer takes a 
good hard look at each purchase before 
authorizing shipment. It’s not a pretty 
picture at present. 

BEANS—This market is improving 
somewhat although not to the extent 
canners would like. Buyers are finding 
it more difficult to locate 303 tins of 
standards that can be retailed at ten 
cents as canners are getting a little tired 
of selling goods for less than it costs to 
pack. Fancy three cuts are holding firm 
at $1.35 for 303s and $8.00 for tens al- 
though extra standards can still be had 
at $1.15 and $6.50. Northwest canners 
report an excellent pack of Blue Lakes 
with sales reaching a point where certain 
items are completely sold up or even 
over sold. 


CITRUS—Sales are of the piecemeal 
variety these days with no change ex- 
pected until the new pack is ready. Dis- 
tributors are just trying to fill the holes 
and keep one step in front of an out 
condition until new pack prices are 
named. Canners are unconcerned as un- 
sold stocks at the cannery level are 
limited with considerable shopping be- 
tween canners as they try to fill assorted 
orders in full. Current prices list fancy 
natural orange juice at $4.30 with blend- 
ed at $3.35 and grapefruit juice at $2.55, 
all in 46 oz. tins. 


COCKTAIL—tThis item has been sell- 
ing well ever since prices reached their 
present day level. The trade have been 
anticipating an announcement of higher 
prices to come and the industry has seen 
to it that they will not be disappointed. 
Effective October 8 choice grade will 
move from $3.00 for 2%s to $3.15, 303s 
from $1.12% to $1.20. Tens will remain 
unchanged. Shipments at the lower fig- 
ure will be allowed to the 22nd of this 
month and if the trade here follow their 
usual custom they will pile on the band 
wagon. 


APPLESAUCE — The new pack of 
sauce will soon get under way and from 
all indications new pack prices will not 
be much different than those quoted at 
rresent. The crop in New York will be 
down from last year but should be offset 
by production in other areas. Currently, 
fancy applesauce is bringing $1.30 for 
303s and $7.00 for tens with sales no bet- 
ter than routine. One fact canners will 
have to take into consideration insofar 
as this market is concerned is the grow- 
ing preference for sauce packed in glass. 
Sales in glass are improving every year 
with a corresponding drop in the sales 
of tin. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Sterm Damage To Crops Small—Tomatoes 

Firm — Figs Open — Light Olive Crop — 

Demand For Cherries—No Agreement on 

Sardines Prices; Fleet Idle—Alaska Salmon 
Pack Far Short. 


By “Berkeley” 
Berkeley, Calif., Sept. 30, 1959 


THE SITUATION — The freak rain 
storm which visited Northern and Cen- 
tral California less than two weeks ago 
has been followed by warm weather and 
damage to crops in which canners are 
directly interested is smaller than seemed 
likely at the time. Damage was confined 
largely to tomatoes and the pack of this 
item promises to be somewhat below the 
estimates of a few weeks ago but still 
at a high level. Some damage was done 
to dry beans but this is proving lighter 
than early reports indicated. Harvest- 
ing is now in full blast and prices on new 
crop are commencing to make an appear- 
ance. The olive crop promises to be 
light and spot prices on the canned item 
have been advanced in some instances. 


TOMATOES—Tomatoes came in for 
considerable attention immediately fol- 
lowing the first rain of the season and 
prices are somewhat firmer than in some 
time. The canned pack promises to be 
down somewhat from earlier estimates 
but there is still a sizeable holdover from 
last year and this serves to curb price 
advances on any extensive scale. Some 
ecanners note that the general rain has 
served to stimulate tomato growth and 
that tomatoes are larger in size than 
early in the season. Prices of the canned 
product still lack much of being uniform 
with some sales of fancy No. 2%s re- 
ported as low as $2.50 and others as high 
as $2.75. 

Slight advances in the price of tomato 
sauce have been made by some of the 
larger operators. Since the middle of 
the month one large canner has advanced 
its price on No. 303 to $1.30 a dozen 
and on buffet to 82% cents. No. 10 tomato 
sauce remains at the opening price of 
$&.10. 


THE ALMANAC 


1959 EDITION NOW READY 


Order Today for Prompt Delivery 
$3.00 per Copy 


P.O. Box 248 Westminster, Md. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


DRY BEANS—The dry bean market 
is more active than in recent months with 
canners anticipating requirements on 
quite an extensive scale. Harvesting was 
delayed for a time, following the rather 
heavy September rains, and prices have 
advanced somewhat. The index number 
of California dry bean prices advanced 
during the past week by 1.8 points to 
186.3, compared with 184.5 a week earlier. 
Canners note some staining of Small 
White beans, in which they are especially 
interested, but this is confined to a few 
coastal districts. Opening prices on new 
pack Baby Limas have made an appear- 
ance with 8-oz. 3-sieve quoted at $1.20, 
No. 303 3-sieve at $2.10 and No. 4-sieve 
at $1.85. These are for early delivery. 
Harvesting of Large Limas and Black- 
eyes in the southern part of the State is 
in full swing with prices on new crop not 
yet decided upon. 


FIGS—The fig canning season has 
come largely to an end and opening prices 
have become quite general. Prices run a 
wide scale, with featured brands com- 
manding a rather high premium in some 
instances. Some No. 303s are available at 
$2.60 a dozen with some sales reported 
at $2.70. Most No. 2%s are quoted at 
just short of $4.00, with No. 10 size 
priced at $14.50. 


OLIVES—This year’s crop of ripe 
olives promises to be a light one and 
with this in mind several canners have 
revised their spot lists upward. The price 
increases are comparatively small and in 
some instances distributors are leaving 
their lists unchanged, at least for the 
time being. Harvesting of the fruit does 
not get under way until November or 
December, with most of it in the late 
winter. 


CHERRIES—An improved demand for 
Royal Anne cherries is being noted, with 
distributors suggesting that this means 
that preparations for the holiday season 
are getting under way. Fancy No. 2% 
Royal Anne cherries are moving at $6.00 
and even more, with choice readily com- 
manding $5.80, and even more. 


BEANS—tThe packing of green beans 
in California is about over, with the out- 
put rated as being rather smaller than 
usual, but of excellent quality. Most of 
the pack is marketed within the State 
and sizable quantities come from the 
Pacific Northwest and from other impor- 
tant growing districts. 


SARDINES—The regular San Pedro, 
Calif. sardine purse seine fleet is still 
tied up pending settlement of ex-vessel 
price negotiations and the California 
catch for the season to date amounts to 
but 2,586 tons. Last year, to a corre- 
sponding date the catch totaled 35,847 
tons. The ex-vessel sardine price at 
Monterey is $35.00 a ton. 


SALMON—The Alaska pack of canned 
salmon on September 13 totaled 1,723,348 
cases, failing to equal the 1958 pack by 
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1,213,408 cases. Alaska Red talls move 
at $36.00-$37.00, with pinks priced large- 
ly at $24.00-$25.00 and medium reds at 
$29.00-$32.00. 


WISCONSIN PACKS 


CORN—Reports from all corn can- 
ners in Wisconsin show the total 1959 
pack for the state to be 9,984,589 cases 
of all sizes. On the basis of standard 
cases of 24/303’s, the total is 10,658,777. 
The 1959 Wisconsin pack is the second 
largest on record having been exceeded 
only in 1956, and is almost 50 percent 
larger than last year’s short pack. Sweet 
corn was packed this year by 39 com- 
panies operating 61 factories in Wis- 
consin. The pack consisted of 7,418,999 
cases of whole kernel golden, 2,287,633 
cases of cream style golden, 191,132 
cases of whole kernel white, and 86,825 
cases of cream style white. 


GREEN AND WAX BEANS — Re- 
ports from all Wisconsin snap bean can- 


ners show the 1959 state pack to be. 


15 percent larger than last year, the 
largest previous pack. The increase in 
green beans is about 14 percent and in 
wax about 19 percent. Twenty-one com- 
panies packed beans at 25 factories in 
Wisconsin. In terms of standard cases 
of 24/303’s the Wisconsin pack is 3,778,- 
173 cases. The pack consisted of 470,674 
cases of whole green, 1,951,957 cases of 
cut green, 336,003 cases of French style 
green, 71,570 cases of whole wax, and 
887,560 cases of cut wax, which latter 
includes a small quantity of French style 
wax. 


NORTHWEST FRUIT PACKS 


The Northwest Canners Association 
has issued a report on the 1959 packs of 
Canned Apricots, Sweet Cherries, Boy- 
senberries, Youngberries and Red Rasp- 
berries, covering all canners in the states 
of Oregon, Washington, and Idaho known 
to have packed these items. On a 24/2% 
can basis, with 1958 figures in paren- 
theses, the Apricot pack amounted to 
89,039 cases (68,815); the Dark Sweet 
Cherry pack 167,688 cases (349,208); 


Loganberries 4,766 cases (2,441); Light 
Sweet Cherries 283,084 cases (253,190); 
Boysenberries-Youngberries 76,561 cases 
(97,636); Red Raspberries 31,237 cases 
(46,815). 


GOVERNMENT WANTS 


General Services Administration, 7th 
& D Sts., S. W., Washington 25, D. C., 
has asked for bids on the following re- 
quirements, to be opened on the dates 
stated: 

CANNED APPLES, APPLESAUCE & APPLE 
BUTTER—October 14 

CANNED LIMA BEANS—October 12 


CANNED TOMATO PUREE—October 12 


Veterans Administration Supply Depot, 
P. O. Box 27, Hines, Ill., has asked for 
bids on the following requirements, to be 
opened on the dates stated: 

CANNED RIPE UNPITTED OLIVES—Novem- 
ber 2—Small Business Only 


FROZEN BROCCOLI—October 26 

FROZEN BRUSSEL SPROUTS—October 26 

FROZEN CAULIFLOWER—October 26 

GLASSED GREEN STUFFED OLIVES—Octo- 
ber 9—Small Business Only 


GLASSED GREEN PLAIN UNPITTED OLIVES 
—October 9—Small Business Only 


SCHOOL LUNCH PURCHASES 


FROZEN PORK — USDA bought 
2,856,000 pounds of frozen pork for the 
School Lunch Program for the week end- 
ing September 24. Offers were accepted 
from 13 of the 19 bidders at prices rang- 
ing from 40.44¢ to 41.99¢ per pound. Bids 
on additional quantities were invited for 
September 29. 


FROZEN TURKEYS — 4,380,000 
pounds of frozen turkeys were purchased 
by USDA for the School Lunch Program 
from 17 of the 42 bidders at prices rang- 
ing from 33.59¢ to 35.94¢ per pound. The 
Department asked for additional bids by 
September 29, which will be the final pur- 
chase in the Program. 


CANNED APRICOT PACK 


Compiled by NCA Division of Statisties 
(Actual Cases) 


1958 1959 
Utah 44,713 68,565 
2,173,673 6,034,229 


CANNED SWEET CHERRY PACK 


(Actual Cases) . 
1958 1959 


Michigan 315,465 136,606 
Northwest ... 919,774 663,090 
California... 236,071 182,362 
Other States ... 37,015 24,257 - 
U. S. Total 1,508,325 1,006,315 


FIRE PREVENTION HANDBOOK 


A handbook on fire prevention and pro- 
tection in industrial plants has been pub- 
lished by the Office of Technical Serv- 
ices, U. S. Department of Commerce. 
The manual was prepared by the Navy’s 
Bureau of Yards and Docks for use of 
its personnel responsible for construc- 
tion and maintenance of the Navy’s shore 
installations. 


Basic fire prevention measures are 
covered including requirements for con- 
struction, emergency and protective fea- 
tures, and safeguards against common 
hazards. Special fire hazards are also 
discussed. General storage criteria are 
set forth, as are various methods of 
inside and outside fire protection, such 
as extinguishing, detection, and alarm 
systems. One chapter covers the special 
problems of fire prevention and protec- 
tion during construction. 

In addition to the more common fire 
hazards discussed are special hazards 
such as chemicals and metals, welding 
and cutting operations, surface finishes, 
plastics, electricity, flammable liquids and 
gases, oil burners, rocket fuel, dust ex- 
plosion, and woodworking. 

The publication, PB 151695 Fire Pre- 
vention and Fire Protection, Bureau of 
Yards and Docks, U. S. Navy, 190 pages, 
may be ordered from OTS, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., 
price $3. 


Just Mail a Card 


IT’S So Easy To Place 
A Classified Ad. 


With Your Message on it 


Make It a 


MAN 
JOB 


Automatically unload and unscramble all size cans, 202-404 inclusive, with 


this one-man-operated combination. Gentle handling of bright cans is its 


or Phone PLaza 2-2698 nation. 
virtue. For complete information write or phone 190. 
J Ask about the NEW—Shuttleworth CASE-PACKER, too. 


T H E Cc A N N | N G T R ADE . Designed by Canners for Canners. 
| 20S. GAY STREET, BALTIMORE 2, MD. SHUTTLEWORTH MACHINERY CORP., Warren, Indiana 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. cannery 
unless otherwise specified.) 


ASPARAGUS 
Calif., Fey., All Gr., No. 300 

3.40-3.50 

Mammoth 3.40 

Large 3.30 

Gr. & Wh. 3.00 

Larg 2.90 

Med-Smali 2.90 
Tri-St. Fey., All Gr., No. 300 

Colossal 3.50 

Mammoth 3.45 

Large 3.40 
Mid-W., Fey., All Gr., Cuts & Tips 

o. 8 oz. — 

INO. 1 PEC. 

No. 300 

12.00-12.25 

BEANS, StrincLess, GREEN 
East 
Fey., Fr. Style, 8 oz. E 

No. 303 1.45-1.60 

No. 10 8.50-9.00 
Cut, Gr., No. 308........1.30-1.35 

10 7.50-8.00 
Ex. Std., Cut Gri, 8 OB. 97% 

No. 30 1.20 

No. 10 6.75-7.25 
1.15 

No. 10 6.25 
Gr. Wh., Fey., 3 sv., No. 303 

1.60-1.75 

No. 10 —. 
Wax, Fey., Wh., 3 sv., No. 303..—— 

No. 10 
Curt, B NO. SOB 1.45 

No. 10 8.25-8.50 
Ex. Std., Cut, No. 303........1.30-1.35 

No. 10 7.00-7.50 
Std., Cut, No. 308 ..........00..0 1.10-1.15 

No. 10 6.75-7.00 
Mip-WEsT 
Gr., Wh., Fey., No. 303 ....1.70-2.75 

No. 10. “4 

No. 10 
~ BOB 1.15-1.30 

10 6.50-6.75 
sta; Cut, 1.05-1.10 

No. 6.25-6.50 
Wax, aig Cut, 3 sv., 

No. 303 1.35-1.40 

No. 10 8.00-8.25 

NO. BOB 1.30-1.35 

No. 10 7.50-8.00 
1.20-1.35 

6.75-7.25 
SouTH 
Fey., Wh. Gr., No. 303....... sialon 1.75 

No. 10 9.00 
Fey., Cut, Gr., No. 308........ 1.30-1.40 

No. 10 7.50-8.00 
Ex. Std., 1.25-1.30 

No. 10 6.75 

No. 10 6.00-6.50 
BLUE LAKES 
Fey., Vert. 3 sv., No. 

4 sv., 303 

No. 10 

No. 10 9.15 

o. 1 8.25 
Std., No. 303 1.35 
No. 10 7.25 
BEANS, LIMA 
EAST 
Fey., Tiny Gr., No. 303 ....2. ary 50 

No. 10 00 

No. 1 12.25 

No. 10 11.00 
Ex. Std., Gr. & Wh. 

No. 303 1.40 
Mip-WeEstT 
Fey., Tiny Gr., No. 303...........00+ 2.50 

No. 10 14.00 

No. 10 

Medium, No. 303 
Ex. Std., Gr. & W., No. 303........ 1.45 

No. 10 9.50 

BEETS 
Md.. Fey., Cut, Diced, 

No. 303 1.00 
Fey., Sliced, No. 1.10 
Midwest, Fey., Sl., 8 

No. 303 1.05 

No. 10 5.00 
Diced, No. 308 1.00 

No. 10 4.75 


CARROTS 
East, Fey., Diced, No. 303 ...... 1.00 
No. 10 6.00 
Mid. West, Fancy, Diced, 
No. 303 1.00 
- No. 10 5.00 
Sliced, No. 303 1.20 
No. 10 7.00 
CORN 
East 
W.K. & C.S. Golden 
1.35-1.45 
No. 10 8.50-8.75 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 
10 7.50-7.75 
9.00-10.00 
Ex. “Std., No. 303 1.60 
Mipwestr 
W.K., C.S., Gold., Fey., 
No. 1.25-1.40 
No. 8.00-8.25 
Ex. Sta, 1.10-1.25 
No. 10 7.50 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 
Co. Gent. W.K. & C.S. 
No. 10 8.50-8.75 
No. 10 7.75-8.25 
Std., No. 303 
PEAS 


East ALASKAS 


1 
2 
2 
2 
3 
3 9.00 
Ex. 2 303 ....1.40-1.50 
No” "10 8.00 
1.15-1.25 
No. 10 6.75-7.50 
INO. SOB 1.10-1.15 
No. 10 6.65 
Pod Run, No. 303............. 1.05-1.10 
No. 10 — 
East SWEET 
Fey., Pod No. 308........ 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 7.25 
10 7.00-7.25 
No. 10 6.25 
Mivwest ALASKAS 
1 sv., No. 303.. aid 
1 sv., No. 
2 sv., No 
2 sv., No. 
3 sv., No. J 
N 0 8.00-8.25 


A NO. 
Mip-WeEst SWEETS 
Fey., 3 sv., No. 308.........0000 1.35-1.50 


No. 
No. 10 7.50 
No. 10 7.5 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 303....1.30-1 
.50-7. 


“Ung., No. 308.......... 1.05-1. 12% 
6.50-6.65 

ag Fey., No. 2% ....1.55-1 51% 
East, Fey., No. ad 4 
No. 10 5.50-5.75 

SAUERKRAUT 
Midwest, Fey., No. 308 ......1.12% 
No. 2% 1.55 
No. 10 5.25 


Nu Y., Fey, 0-145 
4.75-4.95 


SPIN 
Tri-State, Fey., No. 
No, 2% 5-2,00 


CANNED FOOD PRICES- 


No. 1 6.50-6.75 
No. 
No. 10 
Calif., Fey., No. 308.........00 1.15-1.30 
No. 1.60-1.70 
No. 4.80-5.00 
SWEET 
Tri-States, Syr., 8 
No. 2% 2.40-2.50 
No. 10 8.25-9.50 
TOMATOES 
‘Thi-STATES 
Hix, Me. BOB 35 
No. 21% 2.25 
No. 10 7.50-7.75 
GOB 1.1714-1.20 
No. 2% 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 
Fla., Std., No. 303 1.2 
No. 2% 1.95-2.00 
No. 10 6.75 
Mid-West, Fey., No. 1. 1.40 
No. 303 2.10 
No. 24% 8.15 
No. 10 
No. -25-1.50 
2.25-2.50 
7.50-8.50 
Std., No. 1 1.00 
No. 303 1.20 
2.15 
7.25 
Calif, "Fev. S.P., No. 1.70 
2% 2.50-2.75 
10 9.35 
sea "No. 303 1.22% 
No. 2% 1.80 
No. 10 6.50 
ke, No. BOB. 1.25 
10 6.50 
Same, Be. BOB 1.10-1.15 
No. 6.50 
Calif., Fey., 14 oz. 1.50 
No. 10 8.50-9.25 
Mid-West, Fey., 14 02. ......+ 1.65-1.70 
10.00-10.50 
No. 1 
TOMATO (Per Case) 
No. 10 (per doz.) 26% wuss 10.75 
Mid West 
No. 10 (per doz.) 26 
No. 10 (per doz.) 80%... 


TOMATO PUREF 
Calif., Fey., 1.06, No. 303 
1.4714-1.52% 
No. 10 6.00-7.00 
Fey., 1.045, 


Pe Fey. 1,045, No. 1..... 


FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 


East, Fey., No. 303... +01.80-1.35 


7.00-7.25 
Std., No. 303 1.20 
No. 10 -—— 
Calif. (gravensteins) 
1.60 
No. 10 8.25-8.50 
No. 10 
APPLES (East) 
SL, No. 10 8.00-8.25 
APRICOTS 
10 13.50 
Choice, 2% 3.25 
11.70 
No. 10 10.50 
12.00 
Fey., Wh. Peeled. No. 2% ........ 4.00 
No. 10 13.50 
BLUEBERRIES 
R.S.P., Water, No. 308 ........ mr 70-1.75 
No. 10 
0 30. 75 
No. 10 19.45 
COCKTAIL 
Fey., No. 303 2.15 
No. 2% 3.32 
No. 10 12.15 
Choice, No. 3808 2.0714-2.121% 
No. 2% $.15-8.25 
No. 10 11.85 


GRAPEFRUIT SECTIONS 


Fla., Fey., No. 308 
Fey. Citrus Salad, 
No. 303 2.85 
PEACHES 
Calif., Cling Fey., No. 303..........1.85 
No. 2% 2.75 
No. 10 10.00 
1.75 
No. 2% 2.50 
No. 10 9.25-9.50 
Std., No. 303 1.60 
2.35 
8.90 
Elberta, Fey., No. 3.10-3.15 
11.25 
Choice,” Ne. 2% 2.85 
No. 10 10.35 
PEARS 
No. 2% 3.45 
No. 10 12.25-12.75 
Choice, No. 303 2.05 
2% 3.10-3.15 
No. 10 11.50 
Std., ‘No. 303 1.85 
No. 2% 2.75 
No. 10 10.50 


PINEAPPLE—Per case (Toll 
& Wfge. extra) 


Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., 24/2 
24/2% 8.05 
6/10 7.50 

Crushed, 24/2 5.60 
24/2% 7.00 

6/10 5.95 

24/2% 6.95 
6/10 6.95 

Std., Half Slices, 24/2. 
24/2% 6.65 
6/10 6.10 

PLIIMS, PURPLE 

1.60 
No. 21%4 2.30 
No. 10 7.50 

No. 2% 2.05 
No. 10 7.00 

JUICES 

APPLE 

46 oz. 2.60 

oz. 

GRAPEFRUIT 

46 oz. 

ORANGE 

Fla.. No. 2 1.80 

46 4.30 
PINEAPPLE—Per Case 

Hawatian, Fey., 24/2 2.70 

12/46 oz. 2.80 
TOMATO 

East, Fey., No. 1,15-1.20 
46 oz. 2.35-2.40 
No. 10 — 

2.20-2.35 

46 oz. 2.15 
No. 10 4.40 

FISH 
SALMON—Per Case 48 Cans 

Alaska, Red, No. 1T........... 36.00-37.00 
24.00-25.00 

s 17.50 

P.S. Socekye. %4’s . 

Tall, No. 1 . -24.00-25.00 

13.50 

21.00 

11.50 


SARDINES—Per Case 

Calif., Ovals, 24/1’s 

Ovals, 48/1’s .... 

Maine. %4 Oil Key 
Oil Key Carton 

SHRIMP-Dev. 4% oz. per doz. 


Jumbo 6.00 
Large 5.50 
-4.90-5.00 
4.40-4.50 
Broken 
TUNA—Per Case 

Fey., White Meat, 14.50 
Fey., Light Meat, 14's ....10. 25-10. 75 

Chunks 9.25 


Grated 


| 
Ex. Std., 3 8 
3 NO. 308 201.8714 
4 BV., NO. 101.15 
BBV NO. BOB 
4 sv., No. 
Ungraded, No. B08 


